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* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,” — Cowper, 
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THE RETURN AFTER 


THE MILL OF FRAUENBURG. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ By what arguments, now, did Copernicus effect so rapid 
a change in the mind of old Master Helbron?” I hear 
one and another of my readers ask. A little patienee, 
and you shall soon be informed. 

Copernicus, after expressing his general disapproval of 
the reasons for which Helbron had refused his consent 
to the union of the young couple, asked him if he would 
still persist in his refusal if he should erect a water-mill 


4 YEAR AND A DAY. 


prove a rich source of gain to him, and make him a 
wealthy man. 

Far and near there was not a drop of water to be seen 
beyond the surface of the Frische Haff, which washed one 
edge of the little town. 

The master smiled, and looked incredulously at the 
canon, and replied :— 

“TI cannot believe, reverend sir, that you would wish 
to make sport of an old man, and yet it is incredible 
to me how you can possibly erect a water-mill on this 
dry land; but, if this should come to pass, and we parents 











close to his little house, for Hartmann, which should 
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established in. a respectable trade, our blessing and 
consent shall not be withheld from Hartmann,” 

“Then promise that you will he true for a year and a 
day, and until then force no guvi union on Isbeth by 
your persuasions.” ‘ 

Helbron willingly gave the required promise; and the 
canon returned to our young friend, whose sorrow he 
turned into joy by his cheering words. 

But how was Copernicus to solve a problem which, 
propounded by any other man, would have sounded very 
like foolish boasting and nonsense P 

The want of a flour-mill* had long been seriously felt 
at Frauenburg, and Copernicus had often meditated on 
the best remedy for this defect. In the short excursions 
he was in the habit of making in the neighbourhood of 
the town, partly in search of medicinal herbs known to 
him, and partly to improve his knowledge of botany, he 
had wandered to the little river Baude, which, having 
its source in the vicinity of the little town of Miihlhausen, 
empties itself at the distance of little more than a mile 
from Frauenburg. Its bed lies in a deep and, for the 
most part, beautiful valley, inclosed in many places by 
steep declivities, in which the naturalist found a super- 
fluity of useful plants, which he applied to the prepara- 
tion of wholesome remedies; and they also served to 
enlarge his knowledge and experience in this field of 
science. He had often whiled away his time on the 
charming banks of this little stream, and long since 
calculated its volume of water, which was well adapted 
to the execution of the plan which he resolved in his 
mind, although the river seemed t@ lie lower than the 
surrounding country. 

At a meeting of the Chapter he submitted his plan 
for its sanction, and pledged himself for its success; 
and it was unanimously determined that the work should 
be carried into execution. 

Copernicus now engaged a builder, and had a high 
tower and a mill constructed on the dry ground close to 
Master Helbron's little hanse, from plans and sketches 
which he had himself designed. The construction of 
this work was to effect a twofold object: not only was 
the town to be furnished with a flour-mill, but the 
Cathedral Hill, on which there was no water, was to be 
supplied with that element. 

Father Helbron noticed with astonishment the rapidity 
with which the work advanced, but could not eompre- 
hend whence the water was to come. The intelligence 
of the wonderful construction of a water-mill on a 
waterless plain Kad spread far and wide throughout the 
country, and attracted numbers from all distances to 
convince themselves with their own eyes of the truth of 
this incredible fable. 

In the meantime Copernicus had erected the neces- 
sary preparatory works on the Bande stream, and 
exactly in a part of the valley called Koggenbusch, 
where the stream is edged in by tolerably high banks. 
When these works had attained a certain degree of 
progress, he assembled the peasants of the neighbouring 
villages, by whom he was universally beloved, as Ad- 
ministrator of the Capitular Estates, and encouraged 
them, partly by good words and partly by promises of re- 
ward, to help in digging a canal, the direction of which 
he had indicated in a way exceedingly well suited to the 
purpose. Hundreds of hands were eagerly engaged, 
day after day, in giving effect to the wishes of the man 
they so highly respected, by diligence in the work. 





* Windmills were at that period rare, having been inventcd long after 
water-mills, which, according to Vitruvius, were in use among the 
Romans in the time of Augustus. 
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Simultaneously with the erection of the mill, the 
digging of the canal was accomplished. The length of 


the latter was about two and a half miles, and flowed ~ 


into the Frische Haff by the little port of Franenburg. 
When the canal had been satisfactorily completed, the 
great dam or waterfall was built in the river Bande, 
where the water was stored up to feed the canal in 
proper quantities; and two sluices, required for this 
= were erected, which completed the whole work. 

year and a day had elapsed in the completion of 
these works, and Elsbeth had constantly thought of her 
friend, who, in compliance with his promise to his bene- 
factor, had given her no information regarding himself. 
She was acquainted with the arrangement between the 
canon and her father, and so also was the young 
cabinet-maker whom her father had selected for his 
son-in-law, and who had now been in the house for 
some time. There was nothing to say against him in 
any respect, and he conducted himself with such polite- 
ness and courtesy towards the maiden, that she could 
not dislike him; but the first love which glows in the 
youthful heart is not so easily extinguished, ‘even when 
threatened with obstacles and danger. 

“ But does he still think of thee? Has he not already 
forgotten thee in another love? or is he not, perhaps, 
dead?” These thoughts she dared not entertain; but 
she often asked herself, * How is honest Reinhold ?” 

We shall answer the question. 

He had reached Dantzic without meeting with a single 
adventure, was very kindly received, and soon comfort- 
ably settled there. When he unpacked his bundle he 
found the little purse ef money which good Mother 
Helbron had seeretly restored. With this money he 
purchased at the Dantaic fair (called the Dominick fair, 
and at that time of world-wide fame) some pretty little 
articles whieh he thought would suit Elsbeth’s parents 
as well as hergelf, and sent them, with kindest greetings, 
by a woman from Frauenburg, who had.visited the fair 
with linen for sale. This occurred soon after his arrival 
at Dantzic. Engaged in the conscientious and punctilious 
discharge of his duties, his time passed very uniformly ; 
but he constantly thought of Elsbeth, and impatiently 
counted the days and moments that would bring him 
the accomplishment of his hopes. 

At last the term of probation was at an end, and, 
obtaining his discharge, and provided with the highest 
testimonials from his superiors, he hastened with anxious 
heart to the goal of his wishes. How could and would 
the reyerend canon provide for him? Certainly, he also 
had heard the rumour of a mill having been erected at 
Frauenburg, but, acquainted with the condition of the 
place, he gave it no credit. 

The evening before the decisive day he arrived at 
Frauenburg, and beheld with astonishment a mill of 
some size, without, however, the slighest appearance of 
water, and a tower, near Helbron’s house. 

He hastened to the abode of the humane canon. The 
latter had not lost sight of him during their separation, 
and had obtained the best accounts of him from Dantzic. 
He now received him with great kindness. 


CHAPTER Y. 
Te following day was to prove the utility of the mill 
and the tower, and a large body of people from the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood had assembled to witness the 
scene. Hartmann also, whom love, anxiety, and expecta- 
tion had robbed of his sleep, had risen with the earliest 
ray of the sun, and hastened towards Helbron’s abode, in 
order to see if Elsbeth had yet got up, for it was too 
late to see her the previous evening; but his benefactor 
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had given him the best accounts of her health and her 
faithful remembrance of him. ‘This year of probation 
had been to both the surest proof of sincere reciprocal 
attachment ; for Reinhold also had in Dantzic attracted 
the attention of a young and wealthy widow, in whose 
neighbourhood he lived, and who had plainly allowed 
him to observe that she would have no hesitation in 
giving him her hand; but his attachment to Elsbeth 
would not admit of any other affection. Thus, as the 
genuineness of gold is proved by fire, and comes forth 
with renewed splendour, so does a long separation con- 
firm true love and friendship. 

He approached the house very timidly, and he per- 
ceived that Elsbeth also had banished sleep with the 
first blush of the morning, and was engaged in gather- 
ing flowers in the garden, to decorate the room with 
the fragrant gifts of summer, as if for a great festival. 

He glided gently through the open gate; her back 
was turned to him, and she was carefully examining the 
flowers she had collected, buried deep in thought, when 
“Good-morning, Elsbeth,” sounded in her ears from a 
friendly voice. 

She turned hastily round, and saw him of whom she 
was just then thinking standing before her. The 
flowers fell from her loosened apron, and the reunited 
ones greeted one another heartily. They had proved 
the genuineness of their mutual attachment in their 
long separation. 

A short hour soon passed in a neighbouring arbour, 
amidst questions and answers, and gratulations, and 
the happy prospects of a wished-for future, when Elsbeth 
remembered that she had to prepare her parents’ early 
meal; and Reinhold accompanied her to the house, 
with which so many cherished recollections were asso- 
ciated, and where ho received a hearty welcome from 
both of her parents. 

In the meantime the sun had risen higher above the 
horizon, and the members of the Chapter proceeded to 
the mill buildings, which had been gaily decorated for 
the occasion, in order to take a view of the successful 
work of their learned colleague. They were surrounded 
by a numerous assemblage of inquisitive and sympathiz- 
ing spectators. 

The small sluices which separated the canal from the 
river had sometime before been drawn up by orders 
from Copernicus, and, hissing and roaring, the water 
soon rushed into the opening, and onward the foam- 
ing waters pursued the course so wisely prepared for 
them. Not far from the mill the fall became stronger, 
and the water rolled on with greater rapidity, until at 
last it rushed with extraordinary force on the great 
spring-wheel of the magnificent mill, greeted by the 
anxious multitude with repeated huzzas. Sacks of grain 
were ready there to test the utility and fitness of the 
structure to prepare the produce of the earth for the use 
of man. The great wheel soon revolved into brisk 
motion under the action of water-power; the accurately 
coupled stones ground the nourishing fruit of the field ; 
and the opened sacks were filled with fine white flour. 

Tt was not until some days had elapsed, when the 
water, having deposited its slimy soil, ran pure and clear 
as in the river, that the machinery of the tower was 
tried. After putting the wheels of the mill in motion, 
the water flowed into the lower part of the tower, and 
was to be projected thence into the houses of the canons, 
situated on the top of the Cathedral Hill. 

The tower was furnished with chain-work round two 
barrels, the lower of which was put in motion by a wheel 
driven by the water. To these chains buckets were 
attached, which, on reaching the top, emptied their 
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water into a large funnel, and a long pipe, which was 
connected with a second subterranean one, conveyed the 
water to a very deep octagonal reservoir on the top of 
the hill, from whence other pipes brought it into the 
residences of the canons. The buckets, after emptying 
themselves, returned to the bottom, and when replenished 
rose again to the top. 

This work of art also exceeded all expectation, and 
gained for its inventor the thanks of his companions, who 
had hitherto been obliged, at considerable expense and 
under many difficulties, to provide themselves with the 
indispensable element from the valley. 

- Reinhold, through the interest of Copernicus, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the new mill, with a consi- 
derable salary; and, after the lapse of a few weeks, the 
blessing of the parents and the church united the loving 
pair, who had obtained the unexpected fulfilment of their 
wishes by an act which seemed almost miraculous in 
their eyes, and which would prove a benefit to future ages. 

Copernicus himself, in fulfilment of his promise, per- 
formed the marriage ceremony, and on this occasion 
made such a serious and consoling address on God’s 
dealings, which had conducted Reinhold through sick- 
ness and severe trials to such a happy consummation of 
his hopes, that not only the bridal pair, but the numerous 
participators in this event, were greatly strengthened in 
their firm dependence on the love and kindness of our 
Heavenly Father. 

That the wedding cakes and buns were made of flour 
carefully ground at the new mill by the skilful bride- 
groom, to the entire satisfaction of ‘the dear mother-in- 
law, requires no especial mention. Nor need we add that 
the young people lived happily together, and that in 
due time Father Helbron did not disdain to present 
them with a very neat cradle, which he had himself 
made, and in which he saw a dear grandchild laid. 

Copernicus has already lain in the cold grave for 
more than three hundred years. He died on the 11th 
of June, 1543. A tombstone with an inscription, now 
undecipherable, in the Cathedral of Frauenburg, in- 
closes his earthly remains ; but the mill erected by him 
still preserves the grateful remembrance of the blessing 
which his exertions had proved to that neighbourhood. 
The so-called Art Tower is still to be seen, defying the 
teeth of time, firm and uninjured, as a witness of the 
worth of ancient architecture; but the ingenious ma- 
chinery which it once held has long been out of order, 
through the carelessness and ignorance of posterity. 

A mural tablet in the tower, with an inscription on it, 
alone tells the stranger and traveller the use of the 
tower. The inscription is as follows :— 

Hic patiuntur aquac sursum properare coactae, 
Ne careat sitiens incola montis ope. 

Quod natura negat tribuit Copernicus arte: 
Unum pro cunctis fama loquatur opus. 

The translation may run thus :— 

Here the waters collected are made to flow upward, 
That the inhabitants of the Hill may quench their thirst, 
What Nature denied, Copernicus by art supplied. 

Let fame record this work as an example of many, 





HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 


VIIIL.—SALES OF LAND. 


Te grand distinction between the two classes into which 
property is usually divided, namely, real and personal 
estate, is forcibly and withal somewhat humorously put 
by a well-known legal writer.* He says, “ Land, which 
is immovable and indestructible, is evidently a different 





* Mr, Joshua Williams, ‘Law of Real Property.” 
Q 2 
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species of property from a cow or a sheep, which may 
be stolen, cooked, and eaten, or from a chair or table, 
which may be broken up or burnt. No man, however 
feloniously disposed, can run away with an acre of land.” 

In ancient days, and in Africa at the present day, as 
travellers inform us, movable property, in the shape 
of cows, are the most valuable of possessions; and it is 
clear that, upon such a transaction as the sale of an 
animal, possession passes by simple delivery; you take 
your price and you give up the property, which is forth- 
with driven away on four legs; and it is quite possible 
that the contract and the transfer may both be completed 
in as many minutes. ’ 

Land, however, speedily rising in value with increas- 
ing civilization, our ancestors, in their simplicity, de- 
vised a system of conveying land by analogy to the 
transfer of goods (just as there are speculative people 
now-a-days who dream of schemes for making over 
the broad acres of England with the same ease and 
simplicity as one can transfer railway shares, or indorse 
even a bill of exchange). They adopted the following 
plan :—The grantor and the grantee went out together 
upon the green sward, and the former delivered to the 
latter a turf or a twig as an actual tangible portion or 
part of the property he meant to convey to the other. 
But this, though a public ceremonial, appealing forcibly 
alike to the imagination and the memory, was soon found 
to be inconvenient from its uncertainty. A sod of earth 
might represent ten acres, or it might be a symbol of a 
whole county, as no doubt it sometimes was. <A writing 
became necessary to determine the boundaries of the 
land, and to fix the name of the grantee, and the conditions 
of the grant. So it came about that the deed became 
the more important part of the ceremony. The formula 
with which the handing over of the turf and the bough 
was accompanied ran thus: “I deliver these to you in 
the name of seisin of all the lands and tenements con- 
tained in this deed.” Finally, the necessity of stepping 
out into the fields and going through a piece of leger- 
demain with a twig and a lump of earth was set aside, 
and now exists only as a practical institution, in the 
ancient-customed county of Kent, where there is no 
escheat for felony; but although the sire “ goes to the 
bough,” ‘.¢., is hanged, the son may yet follow the plough, 
where the land descends, not to the eldest son, but to 
all the sons together, and where the owner of land 
may alienate his property at the age of fifteen. Only, 
in the latter case, if he desires so to do, being under 
age, he must go out into the open air—* sub liquido 
Jove”—and disinvest himself of his estate by deed of 
feoffment with livery (i.e. delivery) of seisin, as his 
ancestors have done before him, for, it may be, a dozen 
centuries. 

A deed, then, is now (except in the case of this limited 
custom of gavelkind) the only mode of transferring the 
right of property in land; whereas the right of property 
in books, money, goods, and chattels may be transferred 
by simply handing them from one person to another. 
Deeds of conveyance are now-a-days of comparatively 
simple construction, being in a great measure freed from 
the prolixity and verbosity which used in former days to 
characterize them. 

Every sale of property must of necessity bo preceded 
by an agreement between the parties. The contract is 
the substance of the sale, which is afterwards completed 
when the deed is executed. Here is a remarkable illus- 
tration of the working of that double system of law and 
equity under which Englishmen have the fortune or 
misfortune to live. After you have contracted with a 
man for the sale of your house to him, the purchaser is 





not the legal owner until the deed has been signed. 
But the Court of Chancery, being a court of equity, 
considering that thing to have been already done which 
ought to be done, treats the seller as a trustee for the 
purchaser, from the date of the contract, and the pur- 
chaser as a trustee of the unpaid purchase-money for 
the seller. 

A few illustrations of this distinction will suffice. A 
man agrees to sell his house, but, before he has given up 
possession, there comes an election. Is he, or the pur- 
chaser, entitled to vote in respect of the house? The 
answer is, that the seller is entitled to vote, because he 
is still the ostensible owner. 

A man whose lease is expired contracts that he shall 
have anew one. A fire occurs before any lease is signed, 
the house is burnt down, and he applies to the insurance 
office. The office may say, “‘ You were not the legal owner 
at the time of the fire: it was not your house.” But 
the office is, nevertheless, considered liable to pay. 

If a purchaser obtains possession of an estate beforo 
the purchase-money is paid, and begins cutting down 
timber, the Court of Chancery will restrain him upon 
the application of the seller. 

The important difference between a contract or agree- 
ment for sale, and the actual conveyance of the property, 
is thus very distinctly shown. It extends, of course, to 
personalty, inasmuch as a farmer generally sells or buys 
stock some time before any transfer of possession takes 
place ; nay, a man may sell the wool off the backs of his 
sheep, and the fruit off his garden wall, long before the 
former is grown or the latter is ripe. 

Hence arises the condition almost always insisted on at 
a sale of lands, that the purchaser shall pay a deposit or 
percentage by way of earnest or pledge that a bargain 
has been made: a practice which is by no means con- 
fined to sales of landed property. 

At this particular stage the legislature has stepped 
in with a very important enactment, of which as much 
has been heard in courts of justice, probably, as any other 
in the statute-book. It is this, that a memorandum or 
note in writing, of any contract or agreement for the sale 
or purchase of land, is generally necessary as the only 
evidence of such agreement. A lease, however, for not 
more than three years, where the rent is at least two- 
thirds of the improved value, is valid, although granted 
by word of mouth only. Many difficult questions have 
arisen as to the extent to which verbal evidence may be 
admitted to explain written contracts of ambiguous or 
doubtful meaning. 

Some years ago a Mr. Wilson granted to Mr. Smith 
a lease of a rabbit-warren, and Mr. Smith agreed at the 
end of the term to leave on the warren 10,000 rabbits, 
Mr. Wilson paying £60 per thousand for that number, 
and any more at the same rate; the number to be 
estimated by two indifferent persons. When the term of 
the lease expired, Mr. Smith complained, that, although 
he had left 19,200 rabbits on the warren, Mr, Wilson 
would not pay for the same, and brought an action for 
breach of the covenant. The number of rabbits was 
estimated by two indifferent persons to be 1600 dozen. 
Mr. Wilson contended that, according to the custom of 
the county (Suffolk), the 1600 dozen ought to be com- 
puted at the rate of 100 dozen to the 1000, therefore 
that he was liable to pay for only 16,000 rabbits. Mr. 
Smith, on the other hand, contended that a dozen meant 
twelve, all England over, and that Mr. Wilson must pay 
for 19,200 rabbits, being 1600 dozen. Here there were 
two questions : first, whether it was lawful to admit oral 
evidence to explain, and perhaps vary, the terms of the 
written contract; and, secondly, whether 100 dozen 
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could be allowed to represent 1000, whatever the local 
custom might be. It was decided by the Court of 
King’s Bench, first, that the evidence was admissible, 
and that, as the custom of the county was established 
to be as Mr. Wilson had contended, he was only obliged 
to pay for 16,000 rabbits. Several other varieties, de- 
pending upon the custom of trade, were mentioned in the 
course of this trial. One “hundred” of ling or cod-fish 
was said to denote six score. When an insurance of a 
ship was effected to any port of the Baltic, it was shown 
that the Gulf of Finland was considered in mercantile 
contracts to be within the Baltic, though geographers 
describe the two seas as distinct. It is also very fre- 
quent to find a local custom that Michaelmas-day shall 
mean old Michaelmas, Lady-day old Lady-day, and so 
forth. So, also, the expression the “level of the bottom 
of a mine” was allowed to be interpreted according to 
the meaning which was attributed to the word “level” 
by the miners in the neighbourhood of the lease, which 
was at Blackrod and Arlington, in Lancashire. In the 
corn trade, “ good” barley means one thing, and “ fine” 
barley another. But a bushel of corn means a statute 
bushel throughout the whole country. In 1671 the 
buyers and sellers of corn were prohibited by Act of 
Parliament from using any other than the Winchester 
bushel of eight gallons; and so in the year 1795 it was 
decided that the Master and Brethren of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, at Winchester, who received their rent in 
quarters of corn, were entitled only to quarters of bushels 
according to the Winchester or statutory measure, and 
not, as they claimed, to quarters of bushels according to 
the Winchester market measure of nine gallons, although 
they had been accustomed to be paid by the market 
measure for many years, by special composition. So, if 
aman sells twenty acres of land, it will be understood 
to be twenty acres according to common law, and not 
according to any particular customary. admeasurement. 

Contracts for the sale of land, then, must generally 
be in writing; but there is a well-known case where it 
was decided that a licence granted by one man to another 
to use his land, without taking any benefit from the 
produce of the soil, may be by parol, or word of mouth. 
In the case referred to, the“licence was for the purpose 
of laying and stacking coals upon the land. A licence 
by a man to hunt in his park, or to enter his park and 
cut down a tree, may be granted by parol; but a licence 
to hunt, accompanied by leave to take away the deer 
when killed to the hunter’s own use, or to enter and cut 
down a tree, and when cut to take the timber away, is 
the subject of a grant, and must be by deed. If only 
granted by word of mouth, or even by writing, it is void, 
or, in other words, revocable at any time. All licences 
are revocable, unless coupled with a grant; but where 
the grant is of a nature that does not require a deed, 
then the parol licence which accompanies the grant is 
irrevocable. But, without a grant, a licence, whether 
under seal or not, is revocable at any time. 

Perhaps the most remarkable cases on this point, and 
which seem to involve most hardship, are those which 
occur with regard to the admission to theatres, race- 
courses, and other places of popular amusement. The 
common mode of admission is by ticket, for which the 
applicant pays a certain sum. This ticket gives the 
purchaser leave to enter on the house or land of the 
grantor, not to take any benefit therefrom, but to use 
them merely for purposes of pleasure. A right to 
remain upon the premises can be granted only: by deed; 
but a ticket is not a deed, it is only a licence, and, 
being unaccompanied by a grant, is revocable at any 
moment, 
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In 1843 Lord Eglintoun was steward of the Doncaster 
races. Tickets for admission to the grand stand, issued 
under the authority of the stewards, were sold in the 
town for a guinea each, and it was understood that they 
entitled the holders to come into the stand and the in- 
closure surrounding it, every day of the races, which 
lasted four days. A Mr. Wood purchased one of these 
tickets, and came into the inclosure on one of the race- 
days. Whilst there, and the races going on, Mr. Wood 
was desired by a policeman, acting under Lord Eglin- 
toun’s orders, to leave the inclosure. This was in con- 
sequence of some alleged malpractices on the turf on a 
former occasion. Mr. Wood refused to go; whereupon 
the policeman, by Lord Eglintoun’s direction, but with- 
out unnecessary violence, took him by the arm and led 
him out. Mr. Wood brought an action; whereupon the 
learned judge, Baron Rolfe, told the jury that it was 
lawful for Lord Eglintoun, without returning the guinea, 
and without assigning any reason, to order the plaintiff 
to quit the inclosure, which was admitted to be Lord 
Eglintoun’s property. All they had to decide, therefore, 
was, whether Mr. Wood had had due notice given to 
him, and whether, after a reasonable time had elapsed, 
he did wilfully remain on the ground; for, if he did, 
he was not there, at the time of the removal, with the 
leave and licence of Lord Eglintoun. The jury, upon 
this direction, found against Mr. Wood; and a rule nist 
was obtained to set aside the trial, on the ground of mis- 
direction. It was contended that the licence, having 
been paid for, was not revocable during the races, or, at 
all events, not without the price of the ticket being re- 
turned. The full Court of Exchequer, however, after 
long and elaborate argument, decided that Baron Rolfe’s 
charge to the jury was perfectly right; and Mr. Wood 
was accordingly left without remedy. 

It is, therefore, the established law, that a right to 
come and remain on the land of another person for a 
certain time can be granted only by deed; and a parol 
licence to do so, though money be paid for it, is revo- 
cable at any time, without paying back the money. 

Reverting to the former subject, it is to be observed 
that, where there has been a part performance of a con- 
tract for the sale of land, a court of equity will, as a rule, 
insist upon its being carried out, even though it may 
not have been in writing. The act of part performance 
must be such an act as by itself would enable a judge 
to find the parties in a different position from that in 
which they would have been had there been no contract. 
Such, particularly, are where the seller admits the buyer 
into possession ; or if a tenant in possession, on the faith 
of a verbal agreement, lays out money; or where both 
parties have acted for many years on the assumption 
that a contract was in existence. 

The moral duties of a seller of property have been 
described by no one better than Lord St. Leonards, who 
has identified his name with this domain of legal learn- 
ing even more, if possible, than other branches of real 
property law. According to his lordship’s statement, 
the law stands thus :—If a purchaser is aware of certain 
defects in what he is buying, he cannot blame the vendor 
for neglecting to repeat to him that which he knows 
already. Wor is the seller liable for defects the existence 
of which he does not know. Even if the purchaser at 
the time of the sale should be ignorant of defects of 
which the vendor is conscious, the vendor will not be to 
blame if the defects are such as might have been dis- 
covered by a vigilant man. The duty of disclosure is 
one of imperfect obligation, at least in the eye of the 
law. But where a man sells a property, after first care- 
fully concealing its defects—for instance, if he plasters 
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and papers over 4 defect in a main wall, in order to hide 
it from the purchaser, he will be answerable. So, where 
a man carefully concealed the existence of certain repairs 
which were necessary from time to time, in order to pre- 
serve an estate at Barking, in Essex, from the inroads of 
the river Thames, the purchaser was held not bound to 
complete the contract. 

It seems also to be the law, that where there is a latent 
defect known to the seller, and such as a purchaser can- 
not by the closest attention discover, the vendor is bound 
to reveal it. This often occurs in the sale of ships. It 
is said, however, that where a ship, as is frequently the 
case, is sold “ with all faults,” unless the seller is guilty 
of fraud in wilfully hiding defects, he is not bound to 
disclose defects which he knows to exist, but which the 
utmost diligence of the purchaser cannot discover. It 


must be acknowledged, however, that there is.a very 
narrow distinction, morally speaking, between wilfully 
hiding defects, and omitting to mention latent ones. 
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Peruars there is nothing used so widely as a looking- 
glass. I don’t mean merely the piece of furniture we 
fasten up in our drawing-rooms and chambers, but that 
into which we look to see ourselves, or that in which 
we may see ourselves if we look aright. Perhaps there 
is nothing more misused than a looking-glass. The 
servant-girl who lets the fire out or the thief in while 
she is gaping at the scrap of ribbon in her cap, and the 
philosopher who leaves work undone while he is analysing 
thought, are both of them the slaves of reflection. The 
one, it is true, sees only a common, not to say a dirty 
face, the other an ingenious piece of intellectual 
machinery, the intricate revolution of his own mind which 
turns round and round, while his idle thumbs do the 
same. Yet both are in the same boat, both are absorbed 
with reflections which result in nothing but a growing 
unfitness for the work of life. Thus the shallowest 
vanity and the profoundest self-conscious meditation are 
nearer together than we think. The most tiresome, 
careless Mary Ann, who breaks the crockery and 
smudges the clean paper with her awkward thumbs, 
because she is intcrested in her own personal trumpery 
far more than in her mistress’s household, might be 
repudiated as an intellectual cousin by the speculative 
thinker, who lets his family go wrong while he is trying 
on the pet fashions of thought, and thinking how they 
become his turn of mind; but they are closely related. 
Mary Ann, you are half-sister to a philosopher. Mr. 
Philosopher, the giggling draggletailed wench who 
over-boils your eggs is a fellow-student with yourself. 
You have the same failing; you both consider your- 
selves unappreciated; but you both come short of giving 
that satisfaction which is required of all in every post, 
because you are too fond of reflections. You stand and 
look at yourselves with such fondness, that you neither 
hear the bell ring nor the kettle boil over. You neglect 
the imperative summonses of the circle in which you 
live, and you let little mischief grow into serious harm: 

And yet, shall we blame the glass which absorbs your 
attention? No. It were well if we used it more—ay, 
meditated on its information—whether it be a mere 
brittle matter of mahogany and silvered glass in our 
bed-rooms, or the wonderful instrument of mental 
reflection which flashes back our thoughts upon our- 
selves; well, if we really used both more than we do. 
There is a lesson taught us every time we brush our 
hair, which many neglect or exert themselves to disguise, 





but which is full of kind wisdom and wholesome know- 
ledge. Photographs may flatter us, but the looking- 
glass does not. When you look into yours next time, 
and the suggestive little monitor in your own mind 
hints that such and such features are not quite the 
thing, don’t be in a hurry to console yourself with your 
nose or teeth or eyebrows, or some special half-view 
which you believe shows your facial beauty or capabilities 
to the best; but assume, take for granted, accept as the 
most certain fact you ever are likely to be possessed of, 
that your acquaintances, if they have noticed your fea- 
tures at all, remark chiefly that which you pass by in 
order to contemplate what pleases you better. There 
may be one who loves your face: who loves its defects. 
No dressing or manipulation would make it better or 
worse in those eyes. But if you have only one ugly 
feature, that is noticed by your unfeeling majority, who 
don’t care twopence whether you are handsome or plain. 
Accept thé fact that you are not handsome. Accept it 
with a good-humoured smile, and with the conviction 
that ugly people are always the pleasantest, are people 
who know that they are ugly, and don’t ever trouble 
themselves to sit in becoming attitudes, er, indeed, think 
about their faces at all. Be sure that your anxiety about 
your nose, or lips, or hair, or eyelashes, which really ab- 
sorbs so much of your time and thoughts, need disturb 
you nolonger. There they are; you can’t alter them. 
If you try to do so, if you paint or dye, you make your- 
self ridiculous, if not ghastly. It never deceives your 
friends; they notice it, and say nothing, because they 
don’t like to hurt your feelings; but they think you silly : 
they respect you, and you respect yourself, so much the 
less. 

Above all, learn to respect your face when you are 
getting old, or have become so. The hoary head may be 
a crown of glory. Why mar your legitimate honours with 
some nasty dye, which makes your age and ugliness 
unnatural P 

Don’t suppose I depreciate a considerate looking in 
the glass, with a view to abecoming appearance. Look 
at it, in order that your dress may suit your age, your 
character of face. Never try to correct age with youth- 
ful dress. Learn to dress in what is essentially a “be- 
coming ” way; ay, and learn it not merely as a civilized, 
sensible lesson, but as one which is nearer to the es- 
sence of Christianity than we might at first suppose. 
The fitness of things rests ultimately in the will of God. 
Whatever we do, whether we eat, drink—and why not 
add dress P—let us do all so as not to dishonour him. 
Yet how many distort or disguise his handiwork, and the 
changes which he has caused in this tabernacle of flesh 
in which we live! Let all things be done decently and 
in order: roses for the June of life, snow for its Decem- 
ber, white for its spring, russet for its autumn; one 
beauty and one dress for the blossom, and another for 
the fruit. 

While I am thus jotting down some of the thoughts 
concerning looking-glasses which came first into my 
mind, I see a crowd beyond them, crying out that the 
subject is inexhaustible. I must give a word to some of 
the most pressing, and trust that those which I have put 
into these lines may suggest a few of the rejected rest. 

There is a special charm in the reflection of other 
objects than our own faces and dresses. ‘I'he moon, the 
white sail, the cliff, the overhanging wood, the floating 
cloud, owe much of the influence they exert, and im- 
pressions they have made, to reflection. There is much 
in the world which God has made which we either 
cannot bear, or miss, except at second-hand. It must 
be subdued before we can take it in. This is the case 
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in nature, and it is so in thought. How much that we 
learn comes to us reflected from another mind! The 
writer we most love tells us what we can apprehend, but 
what we have missed, ourselves. We see our thoughts 
in his words; he is a looking-glass; he reflects us, and 
we see in him, and take to ourselves that which, perhaps, 
we should never have hit upon or suspected. Above all 
this, we find the Bible itself compared to a glass. In 
this, as St. James tells us,a man may look and see 
himself. It shows him what he is. Would it not be 
well, indeed, if every one were to spend as long a time 
before this looking-glass as he does before the mirror in 
his chamber? But how many a man lets his soul go 
dirty, while he washes and adorns his face! 





TO CARIBOO AND BACK. 
AN EMIGRANT’S JOURNEY TO THE GOLD-FIELDS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 
VIII.—SCENERY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Somz portions of our route lay across mountain ranges, 
from whose summits we enjoyed most magnificent views, 
and down whose steep pine-forested sides we had to 
lead our horses singly, and with the utmost care. 
When on more level ground it was only necessary to 
lead the foremost one, and the rest would follow in 
regular file. 

In other parts of the journey, especially in the river 
gorges, our track conducted us along the most frightful 
precipices. There was no help for this, as we could 
select no route more passable. Such dangerous travel- 


ling is a characteristic of British Columbia, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory. Their rivers flow oftentimes 
through dark and awful gorges, whose rocky sides tower 


perpendicularly from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet. 
By a series of zigzag paths, often but a yard in width, 
man and beast have to traverse these scenes of grandeur. 
Sad and fatal accidents often occur, and horses and their 
owners are dashed to pieces on the rocks below, or 
drowned in the deep foaming waters rushing down the 
narrow defiles from the vast #éjgions of mountain snow 
melting in the summer heat: _ 

“ No country in the world affotds ttiore romantic scenes. 
The mountains bounding them tise in stately grandeur, 
oftentimes far above the clouds; tow presenting their 
nude sides, paved with dark masses of frowning rocks, 
or proud forests of evergreen lawns, floWery dales and 
sterile wastes, to overlook the perénnial beauty and 
matchless fecundity at their feet; while the lesser emi- 
nences, with their deep ravines, o’erhanging cliffs, and 
shadowy recesses, tell the place where the storm-winds 
recruit their forces and the zephyrs creep in to die.” 

Fortunately for ourselves, we escaped any serious 
accidents amid these wild scenes: But our progress 
Was necessarily slow in such parts: only from six to 
eight miles a day in several cases. The backs of several 
of our poor beasts became very sore. This, again, caused 
delays, and the utmost care in packing and adjusting 
the burdens. Not unfrequently our horses stumbled 
and fell. Our packer several times beat them harshly, 
attributing it all to their temper; and we had to in- 
terpose, to prevent cruelty. Neither did we escape aches 
and gallings in addition to our weariness. Some of 
our party had equipped themselves with thick Wellington 
boots, which were now found to be ill adapted for travel 
like ours. The best foot-gear is a strong lace-up shoe, 
well covering the ankle. This affords much support, is 
neither too heavy nor too hot, and can be adapted to 
the varying size of the feet, which are sure to swell on 
such a trying and protracted exercise of pedestrianism. 
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At intervals we came upon fertile meadoww-land, 
covered with a kind of high rye-grass, reckoned a supe- 
rior herbage here, although it would be deemed very 
coarse in England. No other country can be compared 
with the United Kingdom for the fineness and softness 
of its grass. Neither America nor the continent of 
Europe can show such lawn-like meadows as those of 
our home islands. Whenever we encamped in these 
green spots, we and our beasts were specially pestered 
with mosquitoes. They visited us in myriads, piercing 
even through our very blankets. In some districts, 
such as Loon Lake, they were so intolerably worrying, 
that our animals would doubtless have been driven stark 
mad had we stayed long there at that time of the 

car. 
x IX.—THE INDIANS OF BitiTisH COLUMBIA. 

As, in the course of our pilgrimage up the country, 
we repeatedly fell in with small parties of Indians, a few 
words respecting them will not be out of place here. 

The native races of British Columbia exist in a condi- 
tion of even greater degradation and squalor than the 
other aboriginal tribes of the Far West. Many of them 
inhabit holes and caves; others move about and erect 
temporary tents or huts of bark. We came upon a small 
party of them thus eneamped by an ice-cold mountain 
stream near William’s Lake. They are exceedingly 
filthy in their mode of life, swarm with vermin, are very 
licentious, superstitious, and cruel. Mr. Duncan G. F. 
Macdonald states, in his valuable and interesting work 
on British Columbia, that he has seen no less than thirty 
scalps ii one of their wigwams! ‘Truly “the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

The Indians living along the shores of the Gulf of 
Georgia (both in British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island) flatten the heads of their children by placing 
them, whilst very young, in wooden troughs, over the 
upper part of which a board is bound, so as to press 
upon the as yet tender forehead, and permanently flatten — 
it. The effect of this imaginary adornment is to impart, 
in the eyes of a European, an expression something 
akin to idiotey, 

The Indiatis Of these regions derive their chief sub- 
sistence from the fine salmon of their clear streams, and 
from the abundant waterfowl of their rocky inlets and 
@stuaries. The ttibes further inland are often pinched 
with hunger in the ititeFvals between their rude feasts 
numerous wild berries 
of their bushy plains and totiitain thickets. They keep 
their animal food till it is absolutely putrid, preferring to 
eat it thus. 

Not far from the encampment just alluded to we ob- 
served an Indian burial ground. Often only one corpse 
is deposited, and so left in its solitary slumber, either 
buried at a little depth beneath the earth, and staked 
round, or raised on poles, or amongst the branches 
of a tree, and so left to bleach and moulder drearily 
in the storms and sunshine of the wilds. The former 
possessions of the deceased, as his gun or arrows, kettle 
and blanket, are also brought and ranged around his 
remains. Death would be inflicted by his survivors on 
any one found plundering these relics, They are rarely 
if ever meddled with, even by the boldest Indian. 

One of our comrades, once travelling in the wilderness, 
saw in the top of a high tree what appeared to be the 
large nest of some bird. Curiosity led him to climb up 
and inspect it; but, before reaching it, he discovered it to 
be the remains of some poor Indian, whose relatives had 
taken the trouble to bring him, after death, to so strange 
a resting-place, secure, as they supposed, from the 
desecrating paw of wandering bear or wolf, 








X.—WILLIAM’S LAKE—INCREASED DIFFICULTY OF THE ROUTE, 
William’s Lake (also called Columetza) is about forty 
miles south of Fort Alexander. It is surrounded by 


some comparatively fertile land, and farming to some 
extent is carried on. We were truly glad to rest awhile 
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of success, and an awful condition of the route further 
up. Indeed, after hearing the complaints of our tra- 
velling difficulties thus far, they only laughed at us, 
saying, “You've not even reached the bad tracks yet.” 
And we soon had reason to believe them; for, almost 
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at an inn here. Immediately on our arrival we ordered 
a “square meal,” and an ample supply of fresh beef, 
beans, cabbage, pies, milk, tea, and coffee was set before 
us,*to which we did justice in a manner which we 
should have been almost ashamed for our English friends 
to witness. It is truly astonishing what an appetite is 
developed by the arduous travelling in this country. 
Solid meals of animal food, which at home would suffice 
for the day, are here requisite several times within a 
similar period, and at a fearful expense; but nothing 
can be accomplished otherwise. Thus, our meal above 
mentioned cost three half-dollars, or six shillings, each. 

A little rest here was also most welcome to our poor 
horses, now reduced to six. Tom, our Californian 
packer, washed their sore backs frequently with 
Castile soap, as this application is found very efficacious. 
We were not much encouraged by the accounts} here 
received from some parties of miners returning from 
the Cariboo diggings, They reported a general failure 





immediately after leaving William’s Lake, we found that 
we had exchanged bad for worse, in the matter of routes: 
our horses were often plunged up to the belly m 
swamps and mud. British Columbia is truly a horse- 
killing country. At other times we dragged our bur- | 
dens heavily up steep and forested mountains. Then, 
again, we met frequently with rapid and deep streams, 
where, in the absence of bridges, we had to wade or 
otherwise attempt (nolens, volens) all manner of Blondin- 
like performances, and often at the risk of life and limb. 
Repeated practice, however, enabled us to perform feats 
of climbing, leaping, and crawling which formerly would 
have seemed utterly impossible to us, We now re 
marked to one another our belief that, if St. Paul's 
Cathedral were in British Columbia, we could safely walk 
round the steep side of its lofty dome, provided there 
was a trail of a foot wide on it. 

At Deep Creek, ten miles from William’s Lake, seven 
of our comrades relinquished all further attempt to 
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reach their proposed destination, being utterly dis- 
couraged by the excessive difficulties of the way, and 
the unvarying tale of disappointment told by the parties 
of returning and unsuccessful miners. Truly, the num- 
bers of these poor broken-down fellows, with their pale, 
pinched faces and tattered rags, eloquent of hunger and 


poverty, were enough to dishearten all of us together; 


for hundreds of such passed us during our journey, in 
parties of from two to ascore. Sorely tempted as we 
were to yield to despair, yet some of us were resolved 
to brave out to the end, feeling that, having 
come thus far, and being almost in sight of 
the land of our hopes, we would rather leave 
our bones there than abandon our object when 
so near its goal. 

Having resumed our journey, with numbers 
thus diminished, we soon reached a rude log- 
bridge across a torrent in a ravine. Here one 
of our horses fell over into the water. Our 
packer, by means of a rope, hoisted it up, and, 
nearly drowned as it was, beat it savagely to 
make it move on; but the plunge and the 
blows, after so much slavery of exertion, were 
too much, and the wretched beast died close 
to the bridge where it had slipped. And thus 
miserably perish hundreds of horses and mules 
along this weary track. Often we had to hurry 
past their offensive carcases, left by the side 
of our narrow ways. 

We thought we had now reached the lowest 
possible depth of difficulty; but not so: for, 
after miles of deep mud and swamp, we came 
to a region where, for an extent of many miles, 
the earth was covered with innumerable thou- 
sands of dead and fallen trees, lying across 
each other in inextricable confusion, and in 
every conceivable position; whilst myriads of 
others were still standing, but leafless, dead, 
and bleached, almost as white as snow. This 
strange scene had a ghostly and weird appear- 
ance, as if Nature had set her curse upon the 
region. We were necessitated to travel over 
these fallen trees, stepping from trunk to trunk, 
for a distance of ten miles. As may be sup- 
posed, this rendered us intensely fatigued and 
leg-weary ; for it was, throughout, a series of 
acrobatic performances. Often we slipped be- 
tween the fallen trunks and were nearly lost 
to view, having sunk two feet in a thick black swamp. 
Whenever one of us became thus “bogged,” he had 
to call for help, and was drawn out bodily by his com- 
rades from his unpleasant position. And the diffi- 
culties with our poor beasts were here worse than ever ; 
in fact, all but insurmountable. After many such 
mishaps, and many “spells” for breath, we at length got 
over this remarkable stage of our journey, and were 
most truly glad to find ourselves once more on dry, open 
ground. 

XI,—STILL MORE DISCOURAGEMENT. 

As we proceeded we met other parties of returning 
miners, who advised us at least to wait awhile before 
proceeding to the diggings, until the melting of the snow 
should have diminished, and the route become less 
muddy and swampy. All agreed in admitting that 
there was abundance of gold at Cariboo, if it could only 
be got at. 

One morning, after our usual night’s halt, we were 
dismayed at the tidings that four of our horses had 
stampeded, leaving us only one to proceed with. We 
Were unanimously convinced that our packer had 
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played us foul; but he stoutly and seriously persisted 
in his utter innocence of any complicity in the loss of 
the animals. At any rate, there was no remedy for us, 
as, by the terms of our bargain, we had “ cashed down” 
before starting, and he had handed over the dollars to 
his partner at Lilooett. Further, we could prove no 
charge against him. So, in very poor plight indeed, 
we had to proceed as best we could. Two days after- 
wards we found our four horses in one of the valleys 
ahead; they were none the worse for their rest. It was 
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no wonder the jaded beasts had run off; but it was now 
evident that our packer had had no share in the matter. 

At night we heard the growling of the cinnamon 
bear, and fired off salutes from our revolvers, by way 
of warning and alarm. After quitting our encampment 
in the morning, we shortly passed a stake, on which 
was inscribed, “A young man is buried here; being 
killed by a bear at this spot.” For ourselves, however, we 
found the mosquitoes far more annoying than any bears. 

Four or five miles further on our way we came upon 
another grave, with a board over it, on which was 
written, “ William S——, aged 23.” This saddened us, 
for we recognised the name as that of one of our fellow- 
voyagers from Panama, where he had arrived from 
New York, on his way to the diggings; and a very 
pleasant companion we had found him. On subsequent 
inquiry respecting his death, we found that it had only 
just occurred before our arrival at the spot, and was 
owing to his incautious use of fire-arms. Onrising from 
his night’s rest on some blankets (under which he had 
placed a cocked revolver before sleeping), he had, in 
drawing it from its position, caught the trigger in tho 
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folds. By the discharge of the weapon he was shot 
dead instantly, to the astonishment and grief of his 
companions (three Cornish miners), who dug a grave 
for him there, and, carefully wrapping his blankets 
round him, left him to his long rest. 

Accidents with fire-arms are of frequent occurrence 
in this country, through the inexperience of their 
possessors. Furthermore, revolvers are of little or no 
use here; the same weight of good worsted stockings 
would be far more serviceable. Although we carried 
revolvers with us on our journey hither, we should not 
consider it necessary to take them a second time; and 
we have generally observed that those persons who are 
the least skilful in the use of fire-arms are the most 
ostentatious in their display, and the most careless in 
handling them. 

Soon after this sad spectacle of a recent comrade’s 
grave, we reached Beaver Lake, which, like William’s 
Lake, is surrounded by some tolerable farming land. 
Here we saw turnips, cabbages, and radishes being cul- 
tivated, but, as yet, had met with no potatoes in this 
country. 

British Columbia is not, in general, suited for agri- 
cultural development. The climate is excessively cold 
in winter, and in summer the floods from the mountains 
inundate some of the valleys to a depth of many feet. 
During the latter season the days are fine and bright, 
and warmer than in England, but yet are often suc- 
ceeded by frosty nights—a suddenness of change very 
unfavourable to many kinds of vegetation. But the 
climate suits the sturdy mountain trees: the cedar, the 
oak, and the pine. Some of the latter here often 
attain a diameter of twelve feet, and a height of more 
than two hundred feet—especially the Douglas Pine. 
Even these giants of the mountains are sometimes 


burst asunder by the extreme cold of the British 


Columbian winter. It is truly a savage region. 

Our next stopping-place was Little Lake. Here we 
were only ten miles from the Forks of Quesnelle, but 
these ten miles were amongst the worst; for, in tra- 
versing part of the distance, we were again plunged at 
times to the middle in swamps and between pros- 
trate dead trees lying across the route. After thus 
proceeding we met a strange and very tinexpected spec- 
tacle—a pack-train of camels. They had been brought 
across the Pacific, at considerable expense, from the 
Amoor River, in Asia, by some Yankee speculators, but 
had proved a very poor investment. Indeed, here they 
reminded one of “fish out of water,” by the very fact 
of their wading through swampy ground; inasmuch as 
the camel is specially adapted for a dry and sandy re- 
gion only. Their large and expanding feet are most 
unsuited to deep mud; whereas the small and solid hoofs 
of the American mule occasion much less difficulty in 
such circumstances. 

The clayey, swampy ground hereabouts extended even 
to the top of the mountains, where we had least expected 
to find it; but, owing to some breadth of table-land 
there, we were disappointed. The semi-liquid clay in 
the pans of the brick and tile-works at home may afford 
the reader an idea of our route here. Thus, after 
twenty-one days’ wading and stumbling, sliding and 
climbing, we reached our next principal stage—the 
Forks of Quesnelle. 
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CHATTER XXI,—TRIUMPH, 
Manrcaret found that her guests had been well cared 
for by her head servant, Sarah, a trusty and venerable 
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domestic, who had spent all her years of service in the 
family ; had watched the decline and seen the death of al] 
its elder members ; had superintended Margaret through 
childhood, from the time of her being brought to her 
mother’s home; and had, in fact, learnt to consider her- 
self as, more properly, an integral part of the establish- 
ment than its present mistress; inasmuch as she had 
been there much longer, and had borne sway over her 
for years. 

Notwithstanding her sincere love for Margaret, and 
her secret satisfaction with her circumstances in life, she 
would often tease her mistress with a look of discontent, 
and a half-muttered complaint. ‘ What if I have it 
tolerable easy, and tolerable good wages, and tolerable 
as Ilike? ‘ Service is no inheritance,’ ” was frequently on 
her lips. Her fellow-servant Kitty, who was young and 
lively, and loved Margaret with all her heart, often could ~ 
not help reproaching her with ingratitude. She would 
relieve herself by commenting on the subject to Anne as 
she worked ; but Anne would pacify her with the remark 
that Sarah was growing mossy, like an old stone, from 
want of rubbing up; or she was growing rusty, like an 
old lock, for want of oiling. ‘ Miss Awdrie is too easy 
with her: she should give hera rub ; and you are not 
patient enough ; you should oil her a bit, Kitty.” 

Sarah had, however, done the honours of the house 
very creditably to Mary and her mother, about whom, 
nevertheless, she was considerably perplexed. 

Thug she ruminated: “ They were ladies: they spoke 
so softly, and looked so gentle—especially the young 
one—but they were very shabby, and their luggage was 
downright or’nary.” 

Margaret rewarded her attentions to them in her 
absence by now taking her into her confidence, and 
telling her who they were. , 

Sarah was gratified that she had been so entirely 
correct in her judgment: they were ladies, and they 
were poor. 

Having tried to make them happy with the good pro- 
mise growing from her visit to the Doctor, Margaret 
soon, notwithstanding her weariness, got into a deeply 
interesting conversation with Mary respecting Arthur's 
last days. 

While they talked, the widow Hill was looking com- 


placently on the old-fashioned but comfortably-furnished 


room; at the window, which, like all the lower ones on 
that side of the house, opened on to the garden; at the 
pleasant grass-plot, with its trim and now brilliant beds ; 
the little green-house beyond, and the cozy air of the 
tout ensemble, taking in even the garden-steps on which 
Margaret was perched when she received Martin Hed- 
wig’s card. Yes, she looked on all, and was pleased. 
She even noticed the old, well-stuffed horse-hair and 
mahogany couch on which Mary was lying by Margaret’s 
desire, and calculated what the fresh cover it had had 
must have cost; and also the more modern easy-chair 
on which she sat—one of purple morocco and rose-wood 
—and wondered whether it would fetch more in a sale 
than her own did, when they were forced to sell off all 
their furniture. 

Not that the widow Hill was in the least unfeeling, 
or that she wanted interest in the subject on which 
Mary and Margaret were so earnestly discoursing ; but 
Arthur had been dead a long time; she had been un- 
happy about him a long time; the vibration of her feel- 
ings, from the shock the event had given them, was 
past, and it was not in her to be sorry any longer, not 
vividly sorry, as Mary and Margaret were; yet she 
would not on any account have had it thought she was 
not as deeply concerned as they were. So, between 
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the ending of one calculation upon furniture, and the 
beginning of another, she would look at them, and make 
a very melancholy face, and ejaculate, ‘‘ Ah, poor dear !” 
or heave a substantial sigh; having done which she 
would return to her pleasant reflections. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the postman,” said Kitty, 
bringing in the letters and laying them on the table; 
“and Sarah, ma’am, wishes to see you.” 

“Oh, yes—dinner, I know,” said Margaret, looking 
at the letters. She laid them aside, all but one, the 
address of which fixed her attention. 

“A man’s writing—Lydwood—oh, Edward Fairfax. 
Well, he has waited no time,” she said, opening it. 

“ Provoking !—perverse and rebellious!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Why did I let him slip ?” 

Mary looked anxiously at her, and she gave her the 
letter, crying, “I never did succeed in a thing that I 
did not personally act in! I ought to have sent you 
here, and gone with him to his father.” 

“Oh, Miss Awdrie! impossible,” said Mary, holding 
the letter, but looking at Margaret; “how could you 
have gone to Mr. Fairfax, who is a stranger to you? and 
to have travelled at night—and with Edward—I don’t 
see——” 

“No, no, nobody sees; nobody can see that it is 
not in my lot to do or be done by like an ordinary 
mortal. Rules are very well for those who don’t know 
how to behave without them; but I should never get 
through half my work if I allowed myself in leading- 
strings. I wish I had gone!” 

Her colour, which from extreme fatigue had left her 
face, returned to it from the strength of her emotion, 
and it was plain that her brain was at work to repair 
the error she thought she had committed. 

The letter, which Mary read, was as follows :— 


“ Dear Miss Awdrie,—You ought not to be surprised 
to hear that a broken promise is your last knowledge 
of me. Why did you make me add another to the long 
catalogue of my transgressions ? 

“ Face my father I cannot. 

“Tf I knew the shape of the course I am entering on, 
I would describe it to you, but I am at present hood- 
winked. Farewell; do not entirely despise and hate 
me, though I richly deserve it. Your trouble and 
charity, you may one day find, were not thrown away. 

“T returned to Mrs. Saunders after you had left. I 
write this at the table where we sat talking. I have 
left with her a memorandum—call it—which you can 
use or not, as your conscience and discretion dictate. 

“ At this moment, when all I know wish I had more 
feeling, I wish that I had less ; for, the nature of it being 
unenyiable, the amount of it is more than sufficient. 

“If I were worthy to say it, I would end with God 
bless you. 

“For I think that would be to your mind the best 
way to return your goodness. 

“T am—whatever else I am— 
* Yours in truth, 
* Ep. F. 


All that day it was with difficulty that Margaret 
could wait in patience, till a night’s rest had given her 
renewed strength and vigour to act. 

But where to go—what to do! 

The tone of the letter deepened the interest she 
already felt in Edward; she believed that, if she could only 
interpose between him and some rash step—she knew 


a what—which he was about to take, she might save 
im, 





“ What weak instruments does God employ! Why 
should not I be the means of his recovery?” Tliis 
thought entirely possessed her; and, although her lan- 
guid eyes were oftentimes weighed down, they would 
suddenly rekindle as some scheme suggested itself— 
some plan of immediate action. 

At the earnest entreaty of Mary she lay down to try 
and sleep in the afternoon; and, while the former’s 
mother was busy in projecting improvements in their de- 
cayed wardrobe, and rejoicing in the comforts with which 
she was surrounded, the young widow begged hard to be 
allowed to sit by her bed and read her into a slumber. 

Margaret’s heavy eyes soon closed, and Mary believed 
she was sleeping, when, laying down the book, she sunk 
softly on her knees to plead for Edward and for her ; 
the sight (for sleep had not effectually stolen her senses) 
followed Margaret in her dreams, and soothingly in- 
fluenced them, so that she awoke refreshed and invi- 
gorated. This she made evident by adopting the 
specific for orators—action. 

“T think, Mary, the sooner you see the Doctor the 
better,” she said. “ We will go this evening.” 

“But you told him this morning I was too tired. 
Will he expect me ?” asked Mary, who shrank from the 
interview. 

“T did. That must have been because I felt so weary 
myself, that I fancied you wouldn’t have courage for it ; 
but, now I am wide awake and on the alert, I feel as if 
you were too.” 

Mary smiled, and said she was as able to undergo 
the ordeal then as at any other time. 

“ Then we will go; for I want to get you in with him, 
to settle you there in your right place; and then I shall 
have my hands at liberty for other things.” 

‘* What shall we do with Mrs. Hill P” she asked, when 
they were preparing to go. “ It will seem strange not 
to take her, and I think that might be imprudent; the 
Doctor would be frightened at three at a time, I 
know !” 

So saying, she despatched Kitty for Anne, whom she 
introduced to the old lady, with high encomiums on her 
powers, and begged her to take her into consultation as 
to any desired improvements. 

A slight glance at Mary, in her poor and jaded 
mourning, made her pause, and consider whether it 
would be wise to take her to the Doctor until such 
evidences of poverty were withdrawn; so she asked 
Anne, in confidence, if .she thought Mrs. Arthur 
Vaughan’s dress looked very bad. ‘“ You see she came 
away at a moment’s notice, and had no time to attend 
to it,” she said, apologetically. 

“Dear miss,” said Anne, who would hardly hear the 
apology out, “she doesn’t look nigh so bad as yon do, 
I can assure you;” and she seemed quite relieved by 
this vent to her feelings. 

Margaret burst into one of her merry laughs of de- 
light, declaring that she was sure she should be ac- 
ceptable in her guardian’s eyes, whatever she was in 
Anne’s. 

* Yes, miss, he can’t see, poor old gentleman, for his 
shade; and it’s a good thing he can’t; for if that skirt 
wouldn’t vex him, and that bonnet, and both done up 
so nice, no time ago! why, he’d be past vexing.” 

“ Oh, it’s very bad, I know, Anne; but you must take 
me in hand again when you have finished with my 
friends, and then I shall come out like a bird in new 
feathers. Come, Mary.” 

“T expected you before this, Peg,” said the Doctor, 
whose time hung heavily on his hands when Margaret 
was not there to read or talk to him. 
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“T have been resting, and, thanks to Mary, I have 

arisen like a giant, and come to do you a world of 
ood.” - 
ee Mary ?” said the Doctor; “who's Mary ?” 

“ Our Mary; here she is,” said Margaret, placing the 
widow’s small hand on the Doctor’s clumsy swollen 
fingers. 

The little that Mary saw of his face would have made 
@ more anxious heart nervous; but, although it in- 
creased her dislike of the visit, it excited no tremor, 
and she stood quite calm and self-possessed, while the 
Doctor turned his head as much away as he could, and 
withdrew his hand from the arm of the chair to enfold 
it in the other. 

“Shall we go back? perhaps we have disturbed 
you P” asked Margaret, with a brisk, almost sharp tone, 
which implied, “ Both of us or neither—make your 
election.” 

“ Sit down, sit down,” he replied, sulkily. 

“We had better take off our bonnets, Mary,” said 
Margaret; “the room is oppressive, and you are not 
strong.” 

This appeal to his sympathy passed unnoticed; the 
bonnets were laid on the table, and Mary, by her friend’s 
management, so placed that the first time the Doctor 
looked from under his shade he should see her; and 
she never had looked more attractive. Her fine features 
were unruffled by agitation; her complexion was 
heightened by the flush which the heat of the room 
occasioned ; her expression was that of humility of a 
heavenly birth ; she looked like one who had her treasure 
in a far country, and was meditating her journey to it. 

It was not Margaret’s way to sit in silence when 
there was work to do; but the ominous look and be- 
haviour of her guardian made her fear to speak. 

She looked vexedly at Mary in her perplexity; and 
the difficulty was ended by Mary herself, who answered 
the appeal, saying, “ Perhaps, Miss Awdrie, my visit is 
unwelcome. I would not have intruded but by your 
desire; pray assure Doctor Vaughan so, and allow me 
to return to your house. I need not deprive him of 
your company.” 

These words, spoken in a gentle, sweet tone, without 
any indication of a haughty spirit or angry impatience, 
made the Doctor involuntarily lift his eyes ; and, although 
he dropped his head instantly, he was not long before 
he pushed up his shade entirely, and took a decided, 
scrutinizing survey of his visitor. 

“No, no! ‘no, no! don’t go—not in the way—only 
I didn’t expect you—Miss Awdrie said another day—it 
was your fault, Margaret,’ and he turned to her, who, 
meantime, was ready to clap her hands for joy at the 
impression Arthur’s widow had produced. 

“Oh, yes, quite my fault; but I did it for your sake. 
I wanted you to lose no time in getting two pastimes 
instead of one,” she said, gaily. Then she nodded 
vigorously to Mary to say something else. 

Mary smiled; and, though somewhat sad, her smile 
was very sweet; the Doctor looked up at the moment 
and saw it. He was constrained to say, “You never 
saw any one like her—like Miss Awdrie, I’ll venture to 
say ;” and he held out his hand to Margaret, in token of 
amnesty. 

This was replied to by another smile of entire acqui- 
escence, and it was so winning that it made the Doctor 
smile in return. 

“You ought to be careful in proclaiming her praises, 
or you will get your prize run away with,” Mary said, 
but said it in such a way that it only increased the 
Doctor’s good humour; and now he began to tell her 
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faults: how she was always at madcap tricks to help 
those who wouldn’t help themselves; how she was con- 
stantly tormenting him for his money, to be thrown this 
way and that way; how she took no care of herself, and 
was the very plague of his life, keeping him in constant 
fear of losing her, through her recklessness; winding up 
with— 

“Tf there’s a fever in the place, she’s the foremost 
after it; I’m never sure, when she comes to seé me, that 
she hasn’t brought small-pox in her pocket.” 

Margaret knew it was all right now. He never scolded 
her in this style but when he was in a happy vein, 
and she returned his reproaches with such answers as 
promoted it. 

Suddenly, while she was beginning to consider, in the 
midst of the sharp-shooting, a happy method of escape, 
he turned to Mary, and said— 

“Can you sing ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ That’s right,” he said; “I like people to say ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’—not ‘Ising alittle. Peggy knows I can’t bear 


that.” 

“Do you sing first or second?” asked Margaret, 
eagerly. 

“First. I have always been used to sing first,” she 


replied, a shade of melancholy passing over her face. 

“ All right !” exclaimed Margaret ; “I am an unflinch- 
ing second, do you know. Let me sec; shall we have 
—what shall we have ?” and she looked at the Doctor. 

“Oh, anything; I suppose you would prefer a hymn.” 

“Yes, I certainly like sacred music best,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“Very well, very well; let’s have ‘Jerusalem the 
Golden.’ ” 

“You know it?” Margaret asked. * 

Mary answered by beginning in a sweet, though not 
very powerful voice, which was overpowered by Margaret’s 
deep clear bass. 

“Not so strong, Peggy, not so strong; you drown 
her, you drown her,” cried the Doctor, who dearly loved 
music, and drank in with delight the soft and delicate 
tones of the young widow, while he looked with increas- 
ing pleasure at her beautiful face. 

Margaret was delighted with the rebuke, and in- 
stantly accommodated herself to Mary’s more feeble 
harmony, while she, encouraged and inspirited, gathered 
strength ; so that, by the close of the second. verse, they 
were so well and happily together, that the old man 
could think of nothing but the music they made; and, 
as his manner was when alone with Margaret, he chimed 
in, throwing back his head and making the most won- 
derful gesticulations, which in no way affected Margaret, 
who was perfectly used to them, but which nearly upset 
Mary’s gravity. But she must have failed in. polite- 
ness to a degree of violent demonstration for the Doctor 
to discover it, so entirely was he absorbed with the 
chorus, and most especially with his own performance 
in it. 

One after another of his favourite tunes did he call 
for, till Margaret declared she was hoarse, and he would 
spoil Mary for to-morrow. 

“To-morrow, to-morrow; what about to-morrow ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, she will come and read ‘The Times’ to you 
to-morrow, while I am away, and then she can sing to 
your second, you know,” she replied, quite composedly. 

“What! off again; that’s the way she is always 
serving me,” he said to Mary. 

“ Now you are very ungrateful. You knew I had to 
go, and I have got a stop-gap here to keep you in'mind 
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of me—a sort of keepsake till I come back; and this is 
all my thanks !” 

Charge upon charge followed that her stay should not 
be long, and that she should go no more away, and 
that she should take care of herself; but she was sen- 
sible that his regret was softened by the prospect of 
having Mary in her place; and heartily did she rejoice 
in this. 

“ Don’t be late to-morrow,” was his parting charge to 
Mary, whose hand he allowed to slip in and out of his, 
in way of a parting salute. 

“T am so thankful for that voice of yours, Mary: it 
has made the way clear. And indeed—(I might have 
known you could sing by your face, I think, but I never 
remembered to ask)—he is so passionately fond of music, 
I believe the man to whom he felt the bitterest enmity 
could sing him into a spirit of forgiveness. I have no 
fears for you; he will love you directly. You will soon 
be as necessary to him as I am.” 

Thus cheered, Margaret revolved, with fresh spirit, 
her next day’s plans. She took Mary into her con- 
fidence to the amount that, in some way not defined to 
herself, she should try to get tidings of Edward; but 
the ostensible purpose of her departure was to fetch 
Jessica, and make final arrangements with the Professor 
and his wife. 

When Anne heard, next day, that Miss Awdrie had 
left home again, she inquired of Kitty, with a serious 
air, what she had on; and, when she found that it was 
the identical gown and bonnet she had quarrelled with 
the day before, her disgust was great. 

“T should like to know who will take her for what 
she is! To think of going off like that!” 

“ As for that, she looks the same in everything,” said 
Kitty, rather huffed at Anne’s freedom with her mistress. 

“She don’t: so none of your fibs, Kitty. No more 
does anybody, not the Queen herself; now you needn’t 
put yourself in a pet—I tell you she don’t. You might 
remember the difference in her the first day she put 
on that skirt, and yesterday! What she'll come to be 
when she’s middle-aged, I can’t think.” 

“T tell you, Anne, she can’t ever be better than she 
is; she’s goodness itself, and she’s got the very face of 
goodness,” said Kitty, in a pet. 

“T didn’t say a word about her face,” retorted Anne ; 
“but it would take more goodness even than she’s got 
to make her look as she ought in that gown and bonnet; 
you mind that.” 





FOOD PRESERVATION. 


Ir happens that most of the articles constituting the 
food of man are quickly perishable. Corn, the founda- 
tion of the staff of life, can only be called perishable in 
aminor degree; and sugar, so far from meriting the 
designation perishable, in our present sense, is often 
employed to accomplish the preservation of other food 
materials. But, having mentioned corn and sugar, we 
almost exhaust our exceptional list. Dried peas and 
beans might be included; also tapioca, sago, and some 
few things of that sort, all of comparatively small value 
inthe grand aggregate of man’s food economy. 

Green vegetables of all sorts come under the general 
rule of non-preservability: they will not keep; and so 
does fresh meat, of whatever kind—a matter of still more 
importance. It may neither be uninteresting nor unin- 
structive to touch upon a few of the chief means adopted, 
or proposed to be adopted, for the preservation of food 
materials; and, first of all; vegetables, 
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It will obviously occur to the reader that certain sorts 
or varieties can be brought to the non-perishable condi- 
tion through simply allowing them to dry. Peas, beans, 
all leguminous vegetables, are thus circumstanced ; and 
if corn, of all varieties, had not been abstracted from our 
list of mere vegetables, and given a place of honour 
wholly to itself, it would have belonged to our illustra- 
tions now. But the operation of letting alone to dry 
soon finds its limits : it is one that is applicable to only a 
few vegetables. No green vegetable admits of being thus 
dealt by ; for a green vegetable, if let alone, instead of 
drying, decays. If, then, we would extend our preserva- 
tive dominion over vegetables good for our sustenance, 
we must call in science and art to the aid of nature. 
Drying can be still relied upon to accomplish much. At 
the point where the resources of natural desiccation 
end, those of artificial desiccation may be made'‘available. 
Water is one of the grand promoter-helps to putrefaction : 
it may be the very grandest, the fact being well estab- 
lished that no putrefaction can take place if water be 
not present. Artificial drying is most easily executed 
upon potatoes, and most successfully. No less than 
seventy-five and two-tenths parts in a hundred of 
a potato, taking the average composition of potatoes, are 
water. If a potato be cut into thin slices, and then set 
aside to dry by natural agencies, the probability is that 
putrefaction would take effect long before drying was 
accomplished. Ina very hot climate, and under many 
special conditions, potato slices might be dried without 
putrefaction; but such a result would be too exceptional 
for reliance upon it in any commercial sense. Large 
quantities of potatoes are now desiccated for use at sea ; 
and so satisfactory is the result, that dried potatoes, 
when properly cooked, are hardly distinguishable from 
freshly-mashed potatoes. Two general schemes are 
adopted, and a third compounded of these. Either the 
potato slices are dried by exposure to a current of hot 
air not artificially dried (which is scheme No. 1); or 
artificially dried air not heated (No. 2); or, thirdly and 
lastly, to a current of air both artificially dried and arti- 
ficially heated. Now to describe the way by which air 
can be artificially heated is unnecessary; the method of 
drying air, on the other hand, may not be so universally 
obvious. The latter is accomplished by bringing the air 
in contact with some material that has the quality of 
rapidly attracting and fixing water. Many substances 
have this quality; but perhaps only one exists that is 
cheap enough to admit of application on the commercial 
scale. The substance in question is fused chloride of 
calcium. It can be had cheap enough, and the employ- 
ment of it is attended with the advantage of perpetuity, 
so to speak. It works by attracting water, and, thus 
becoming wet, when thoroughly saturated with water 
it can be brought to the workable condition again by 
driving away the water by furnace heat. 

No process of mere water abstraction by air currents, 
whether hot or cold, answers satisfactorily when green 
vegetables are the materials operated upon. Not only 
do they hold so much water that a process of desiccation 
becomes unmanageable, but, more unfavourable still, the 
albuminous matter entering into their composition is 
prone to decompose, to putrefy in a very high degree. 
In the opinion of most chemists, if not all, there is no 
difference between albumen, whether animal or vegetable 
as to its origin. If this be so, the most marked quality 
of albumen, viz., its coagulation under heat, need not 
be further expatiated upon, so soon as the reader has 
been informed tliat it is albumen that constitutes the 
white of egg. Now almost everybody knows that a 
boiled egg may be kept without spoiling much longer 
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than a fresh egg; and this may serve to impress upon 
the memory the fact that coagulated albumen is far less 
prone to decomposition than fluid albumen. Now, pro- 
nouncing in a general way, there are exceptions. A green 
vegetable cannot be successfully dried and stored away 
for future use in the human organism until its albu- 
men, naturally liquid, has been coagulated, at least 
partially, by immersion in boiling water. Green vege- 
tables thus “scalded,” then pressed into blocks, and the 
blocks dried, may be retained in an excellent state of 
preservation in any climate for many successive years. 
It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance, however, in 
regard to green vegetables, that, however well they may 
be preserved, not only to the eye but the taste, they 
lose, toa very great extent, the antiscorbutic quality 
which makes them in the natural green state so valu- 
able. 

The most important variety of food upon which the 
various arts of preservation are exercised, is animal food 
unquestionably—meat in its several kinds; and foremost 
in this respect stands the operation of salting—one of 
very great antiquity, and upon the whole effectual; though 
the reader will not need to be reminded that salting is 
a process that has not the advantage of taking effect 
without changing the qualities of the meat operated 
upon, which cannot be brought back to its original con- 
dition. What is the mode of action of salt? how does 
it ward off putrefaction? In a way closely similar to 
one that has already passed under notice: by bringing 
the viands salted to a state of desiccation. That salt 
should have the property of drying anything brought 
into contact with it may seem, on first consideration, 
most improbable, not to say contradictory. If we 
sprinkle a little salt upon the floor, or a table, does not 
the salt become moist ? does not each grain of it dissolve 
after a little while, leaving a clear bead of moisture in 
the spot where each individual grain of salt had been ? 
Again, if we throw salt upon ice or snow, does not the 
ice or snow resolve itself into water? ‘Truly; but these 
cases, and many similar, all go to prove, when duly inter- 
preted, the drying quality of salt. Because it has a 
tendency to unite with water, has an affinity for water— 
to borrow a chemical expression—therefore it naturally 
dries, or tends to dry, whatever substance or material 
the water has been extracted from. At least 75 per cent. 
of animal bodies, considered in the aggregate, consist of 
water; and the presence of water is actually necessary 
in order that putrefaction shall take place. Certain 
localities have’ acquired celebrity because of their seem- 
ing defiance of the laws of putrefaction and decay. The 
preservation of human and other animal bodies, by sub- 
jecting them to artificial treatment of mummification—a 
process for which the ancient Egyptians were so cele- 
brated—takes place naturally in many parts of the world. 
Thus, a traveller across the Sahara, or great African 
desert, stricken down and left upon the glowing sand, 
does not putrefy, but dries up, converted into a natural 
mummy ; and even in temperate climates many restricted 
localities are known to have acquired celebrity because 
of their quality of mummification. Thus, for example, 
there is a chapel on the summit of a hill near Bonn, on 
the Rhine, where in a vault lie a number of dried-up 
monks, natural mummies, the result due to the peculiar 
dryness of the locality. The sacristan affects to consider 
this thing a miracle; but there is no miracle in question, 
the rationale being too obvious. Passing, then, from 
mummies to salt meat—and the transition is natural 
enough, however seemingly grotesque—we begin to have 
« glimmering of the philosophy of those chemists who 
attribute one preservative agency of salt on animal food 





to the abstraction of water. At least a second preser- 
vative agency is referable to salt, however; perhaps yet 
another or others. As regards the acknowledged second 
agency, the reader must permit me to direct his attention 
to a fact already recorded, viz., that coagulated albumen is 
less prone to putrefy than albumen uncoagulated. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the reader's attention shall next be 
directed to contemplate the treatment usually adopted 
by a judicious materfamilias, who, having fished out an 
egg from the saucepan of boiling water, and broken that 
egg, finds, to her disappointment, that the albumen has 
not well coagulated—that the boiling has not been carried 
far enough. She does not replace the egg without pre- 
paration in the boiling water, but she lays a pinch of 
salt upon the uncoagulated white, and then finishes her 
boiling. The effect of this treatment is to coagulate the 
albumen superficially, and thus make a sort of artificial 
skin. A very obvious application of this knowledge 
suggests a second agency of salt considered as an anti- 
septic material. There can be no room to doubt, how- 
ever, but that the chief preservative agency of salt is its 
drying agency, as already explained, and the power of 
which many considerations will make evident. When 
salt is sprinkled upon a piece of fresh meat, the quantity 
of liquid which almost immediately begins to exude is 
more considerable than any person who had not seen 
the thing performed would have imagined; and hence 
the well-established maxim of every good plain cook, 
that the steak or chop be salted whilst yet upon the 
gridiron. 

A few words now concerning the liquid which comes 
out of meat in the operation of salting. Evidently that 
liquid is not mere salt and water. It is a somewhat 
complex liquid, and has been made the subject of inves- 
tigation by many chemists, Liebig amongst others. The 
general result of all this investigation has been to prove 
the existence in the fluid of many things and principles 
that it would have been desirable to have retained in the 
food, had that been possible. For example, in brine, or 
the liquid exudation of salted meat, various phosphates 
have been discovered, agents of great proven ability in 
conducing to the development of animal bodies, more 
especially bone development. When bony matter does 
not acquire a full amount of phosphatic nourishment it 
grows soft and bends, giving rise to a most afflicting 
train of maladies, popularly known as rickets; and 
there is much ground for the surmise that scurvy, of which 
certainly the most aggravated examples—almost the only 
examples—happen to individuals fed on a preponderance 
of salt provisions, and debarred from fresh vegetables, 
is referable in great measure to a want of phosphates 
in the diet. Not only does brine hold a large quantity 
of phosphates, but also a certain nutrient principle of 
great value, known to chemists under the appellation of 
keratine. Altogether, the process of salting is so waste- 
ful, so productive of loss in respect of many valuable 
materials naturally present in meat, that practical opera- 
tors, as wellas chemists, have applied themselves to obviate 
it. Short of abandoning the use of salt altogether, as a 
preservative or antiseptic material, at least two schemes 
have come under notice; each having for its object the 
more economic utilization of salt. Both have reference 
to the great and, as it would almost seem, the unneces- 
sary wasto which results from brine drainage. Now it 
will be evident that if a piece of meat could be salted 
from the inside, whereas it is now salted from the out- 
side, the present loss from brine drainage would be 
diminished ; and if, to extend the idea still further, an 
animal could be salted from the inside, without removal 
of the skin, then in that case-there would be no brine 
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drainage whatever. The first question that arises in 
connection with these suggestions is, whether the water- 
extracting function of salt, being thus barred in its 
operation by main force, so to express one’s self, the anti- 
septic operation of salt might be nevertheless counted 
upon. On this point it suffices to reply, that practice 
testifies affirmatively ; and indeed it is no difficult matter 
to apprehend that the water constituent of meat may 
be torn away from its combinations, and converted into 
brine, without any exudation of the latter occurring. 
Many years ago it was proposed, and, to some extent 
the proposal was carried out, of injecting, by means of a 
syringe having a fine perforated beak—a sort of ser- 
pent’s-tooth syringe, as we may call it—a very strong 
solution of salt and water into the very substance of 
meat to be salted. The process was said to have answered 
well; but, ifthe interior system of salting is worthy of 
adoption, then, undoubtedly, the means of operation next 
to be indicated seem to have the advantage of simpli- 
city. By way of prelude I must obtain pardon and 
condonation for what some people may hold to be a re- 
pulsive illustration. The exercise of a little philosophic 
strength of mind, however, will suffice to reconcile the 
more squeamish amongst my readers to the illustrative 
case, which is as follows:—Before the anatomist sits 
down to learn by dissection the wondrous mechanism of 
an animal’s body, he usually fills the whole arterial 
system with a certain red material, which we may call 
sealing-wax, for the occasion; whereby the arteries, 
which are empty after death, become filled with a mate- 
rial the representative of blood to the eye. Now the 
most’ recent proposition for salting a body internally 
is founded on a consideration of the above anatomical 
treatment. I should here not omit to state, moreover, 
that in connection with the general scheme of arterial 
salt injection is the proposition of mingling phosphatic 
solution with the salt and water, used as a mode of 
supplying a material that the ordinary process of salting 
extracts from the meat, to the latter’s obvious detriment, 
as already explained. 

We will presently say farewell to the process of meat- 
salting ; but, having expatiated a good deal on brine, it 
would be rather unpardonable not to take account of a 
very elegant, and, as I have reason to believe, a very 
efficient process recently devised and patented, for ex- 
tracting salt from brine and leaving the nutrient juices 
of meat in a state of complete freshness. First, I will 
state the operation, afterwards taking some account of the 
principle or function upon which it is dependent. The 
brine to be operated upon is poured into a bag or bags 
of animal membrane or bladder, and the latter suspended 
in a tank, or, still better, in a running stream of fresh 
water. If a stream, nothing more remains to be done; 
but if a tank, the water in it has to be changed from 
time to time. The result of this treatment is, that all 
the salt exudes through the membrane, but nothing else; 
so that in the membranous bag there eventually remains 
a strong extract of fresh meat, that, when concentrated 
by boiling, is reduced to the state of excellent portable 
soup. 

Next to salting, the most important process of meat 
preservation is that of hermetical sealing in tin canisters. 
Some years ago a paper appeared in “The Leisure 
Hour” giving a full account of this hermetical process 
in all its details. 

_ Avery ingenious method of animal food preservation 
's what we may denominate pemmicanizing, or the con- 
version of it into a material called pemmican. To manu- 
facture pemmican the operator proceeds as follows :— 
Having separated the fat from the lean of meat to be 





operated upon, the former is melted down, the latter cut 
into long slips, and either sun or kiln-dried until brittle 
enough to be reducible to powder by rubbing. The 
melted fat is next carefully strained and accurately in- 
corporated, whilst liquid, with the lean portion of the 
meat already reduced to powder. The result is pem- 
mican; a form of meat food invaluabl > to travellers in cold 
climates. It is much used by the Hudson Bay fur- 
trappers, and has been preferred to hermetically sealed 
provisions by several polar voyagers. With regard to 
hermetically sealed canisters of provisions, indeed, the 
general observation holds good, that the stomach, after a 
time, rebels against them. Sailors’ stomachs are espe- 
cially capricious in this matter; though the reason it 
would be hard ‘to affirm. The fact is undoubted, how- 
ever, that if the Admiralty, in some fit of generosity, 
were to decree the abolition of salt junk, and the replac- 
ing of it by canister-preserved provisions, sailors would 
grumble at the alteration. 

An ingenious, but somewhat impracticable, method of 
food preservation consists in preventing the contact and 
the agency of atmospheric air, by laying a superficial 
varnish of some material over the meat to be preserved. 
India-rubber, gutta-percha, and collodion are amongst 
the materials that have been proposed for this use, but 
upon the whole unavailingly. 

Sugar, in many of its forms and varieties, must not be 
omitted from any list of food-preserving agents. The 
most obvious use of saccharine materials in this way is 
that of their application to fruit-preserving; but sugar 
and glycerine, which is only a variety of sugar, also 
molasses, can all be turned to good account in accom- 
plishing meat preservation. Smoke we must not 
forget, or, rather, certain agents smoke contains, creo- 
sote being chief amongst them. Vinegar, too, is an 
important food-preserver: witness pickles, and witness 
(only this application is not common) vinegar-pre- 
served animal food. Neither, too, must the preserva- 
tive agency of cold be forgotten; in testimony whereof 
the frozen fairs of Russia, or (not to go so far away for 
an example) the operation of ice-safes. 

And thus we seem at length to have exhausted, or 
nearly exhausted, the list of food-preserving agents and 
agencies. Did they not exist, or at least the most im- 
portant amongst them, there would be an end to long 
voyages. Many people are fast coming to the conclu- 
sion that the world does not half appreciate the resources 
of food-preservation, especially of animal food. It has 
been calculated tkat over three millions of oxen are 
slaughtered in the South American pampas annually, for 
their hides alone, the meat being actually thrown away 
as worthless. What a boon would that sustenance be to 
the hungry of this and other countries, if it could be 
brought economically here under some form of competent, 
preservation ! 





SPRING. 


Oncz more thou comest, O delicious Spring ! 
And as thy light and gentle footsteps tread 
Among earth’s glories, desolate and dead, 

Breathest revival over everything. 

Thy genial spirit is abroad to bring 
The cold and faded into life and bloom, 
Emblem of that which shall unlock the tomb, 

And take away the fell destroyer’s sting. 

Therefore thou hast the warmer welcoming : 
For Nature speaks not of herself alone, 

But in her resurrection tells our own. 

As from its grave comes forth the buried grain, 
So man’s frail body, in corruption sown, 

Tn incorruption shall be raised again, 

William Croswell, 
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Lonpon Fish Makrkerts.—Henry 11, to increase the Queen’s 
custom at Queenhithe, ordered all fish to be landed at that part, 
and this led to the establishment of the great London fish 
market in Bread Street ward. It is described by Stow as 
commencing with moveable stalls, set out with fish on market 
days, whence they grew to shops, and to tall houses, three and 
four stories in height. One fishmonger mayor had here, in 
1349, two shops, one rented at 3s. and the other at 4s.; this 
market occupying a plot of ground lengthwise, along Old Fish 
Street from Bread Street to the church opposite St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. Knightrider Street was, in these early times, famous 
for fish and fish dinners ; and Friday Street from fishmongers 
dwelling there, and serving the Friday market. Sir William 
Davenant, who was a boy when Shakespeare lived, describes 
Old Fish Street as so narrow that neighbours could shake 
hands from the garret windows across the street. The street 
was noted for its taverns and signs; and tokens exist of the 
sign of Henry vis, and Will Somers, Henry vin’s jester. 
Another tavern had the head of Wolsey for a sign ; and Aubrey 
gossips, the Cardinal had here a stately cellar for his wines. 
In the reign of Edward 1 some of the principal dealers re- 
moved to Bridge Street, which market communicated with 
Billingsgate, but occupied other stations, as Fish Wharf, Oyster- 
gate Wharf, Stock-fish Row, and Eastcheap. In Bridge Street, 
at one time, lived “the topping men and merchants of the 
trade.” The interments of wealthy fishmongers are numerous 
in the registers of St. Magnus and St. Botolph, Billingsgate. 
St. Michael’s was a general burial-place of stock fishmongers : 
the church was founded and enlarged by Lovekyn and Wal- 
worth, Lord Mayors, and both buried here. The first Hall of 
the Company was in Thames Street, and does not appear to 
have been of any age or duration ; it was built on the site of 
the house in which lived Lovekyn, four times Lord Mayor and 
M.P. for the city, and also Walworth, who was twice Lord 
Mayor. 


CuitpisH Tu1ncs.—Children imagine themselves possessed 
of great wealth if they have stuffed their little purses with 
counters, or money made of old cards and broken pottery ; 
but, when they offer their coin for biscuits to the baker, they 
learn with sorrow that it is worth nothing. In like manner, 
we, too, dream that the possession of some hundreds or thou- 
sands of pieces of gold makes us great and mighty men, and 
entitles us to universal respect; whereas, when we appear 
with them at the gate of heaven, we shall be told that they 
are filth, and nothing more. It thus appears that life on earth 
is child’s play for the old not less than for the young, unless, 
indeed, we attain to the blessedness of the new birth, grow to 
the stature of men in Christ Jesus, put away childish things, 
and set our affections upon objects worthy of the efforts of a 
soul which is the offspring of God, and destined for immor- 
tality.—Gotthold’s Emblems. 


SuNNIsIvDE.—The author of the “Visit to Washington 
Irving's Home at Sunniside” (p. 104) has inadvertently 
mentioned Rip Van Winkle instead of Ichabod Crave in con- 
nection with the legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


RECOLLECTION OF CHARLES JAMES Fox.—One day, during a 
Westminster election, the last at which Mr. Fox could be a 
candidate, he had just accepted office, on the death of the 
illustrious Pitt (it was in 1805), the writer strayed to the foot 
of the hustings in Covent Garden. Some very unpopular 
individual was addressing the.crowd, amidst groaning, hissing, 
and a most discordant accompaniment of cat-calls, while an 
unsavoury shower of rotten eggs and filth of the foulest sort 
was flying in all directions; suddenly, as the unwelcome 
speaker retired, there came first a strange lull for a few minutes, 
and then a deafening fire of shouts, “‘ Fox for ever!” “ Fox, the 
Champion of Liberty!” “ Fox, the true Friend of the People !” 
Then followed three hearty English cheers; and the last had 
scarcely exhausted itself when an old, unhealthy-looking, hag- 
gard, ill-dressed man, heavily built, his legs swollen as with 
dropsy, and appearing to move with difficulty, stepped to the 
front of the platform. Beards were not fashionable at that period, 
but his chin was rough with many days’ growth, and the white 
irregular crop of bristly hair deepened the darkness of his com- 
plexion. There was a grand expression about his forehead and 
the upper part of his face; occasional scintillations of intel- 
lectual light seemed to wake up in his piercing grey eyes ; but 
his mouth had a sensual expression, and, as a whole, his 





appearance was far from attractive. This was Charles James 
Fox, one of England’s noblest senators. Slowly removing hig 
hat and bowing, amidst a long loud thunder of applause, he 
spoke at first indistinctly and with effort, but in a few moments 
the words rolled over his lips ina tone of command, and every 
letter was pronounced explicitly. ‘My friends” (we give our 
recollections of his speech after nearly sixty years, yet we think 
correctly), “ 1 am now a member of the King’s Government, bui 
I have not deserted your cause. No man’s rights shall suffer 
at my hands. If you are satisfied with my past cbnduct, elect 
me again. I ask no favour, but justice. 1 cannot say much to 
you now. My health has been breaking for several months, 
I may not have long to live ; but, however short the time still 
allowed me, I should like to spend it in the service of my 
country.” Even this brief address seemed to exhaust the 
strength of Mr. Fox, and he left the platform amidst the 
loudest plaudits, for the last time. Indeed, he never stood up 
to speak in a popular meeting again. In a few months the 
remains of his immense physical and mental energy were 
exhausted, and his most remarkable life was brought to a close. 
We had recently witnessed the funeral procession of William 
Pitt, from the State Chamber of the old House of Commons to 
Westminster Abbey, and were now to be present when the 
same sad ceremony would be performed for his mighty rival. 
In both instances the solemn pageant was conducted on foot— 
a circumstance which deepened and increased its interest. 
Many, perhaps nearly all, the most illustrious men of that 
age were there to mourn for the nation’s irreparable loss, and 
to pay their silent homage to the world-honoured dead. To 
scan closely the features of such noteworthy individuals was a 
rare privilege. The Whig and Tory leaders owned then, if 
seldom before or after, that the strife of eloquent tongues, and 
the conflict of lofty intellect, would soon be at an end for ever. 
To us, in our immature youth, it seemed but a sad though 
majestic dream. Were these keen senatorial combatants 
indeed and finally silent? Would there be no more shouts of 
““Down with Pitt!” from the exasperated, unreasoning popu- 
lace? Would the market-place or the Guildhall never ring 
again with cries of “ Fox for ever!” We seldom go to West- 
minster without passing through the grand vestibule of statues 
leading to the Houses of Parliament. The wonderfully truthful 
representation of Fox never fails to arrest attention, It is 
the very counterpart of him we saw in life, sixty years since.— 
“Aleph,” in “City Press.” 

Humiity in a MrnistEr.—Rowland Hill said to young 
Daniel Wilson, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, “ Humility is a 
sweet and guardian grace. If I saw you pert and proud, and 
wanting to go without the Lord, I would not give a farthing 
for you or your preaching either ; but, if you are humble and 
child-like, afraid of taking a single step unless the Lord point 
out the way, then you will be owned and blessed.” 


JeRsEY.—The climate of Jersey is mild and genial, somewhat 
resembling that of Penzance. To invalids troubled with chest 
complaints it is very suitable; but the more robust find it 
relaxing. The fruit is good, abundant, and cheap. The figs, 
apricots, and Charmontel pears are excellent, and grapes are 
extensively cultivated in public and private vineries, in green- 
houses and out of doors. In 1859 there were 10,302 lbs. of 
Jersey grapes exported to Covent Garden market; and one 
proprietor of vineries in the island is now under contract to 
furnish all he grows to one of our great fruiterers at prices 
varying, according to the season, from 2s. 6d. to 22s. the lb. 
The island is also celebrated for its butter, of which 93,598 lbs. 
were exported to this country in 1861. A substitute for butter 
is made in the island from apples, which is termed black butter. 
Cider is also largely produced and largely exported from Jersey 
and Guernsey. In 1861 we received from the islands 56,820 
gallons. The population of Jersey is over 55,000. There are 
eleven newspapers published at St. Hélier. Upwards of 500 
beats are engaged in the oyster fisheries of the islands, The 
value of the oysters dredged from September Ist, 1860, to April 
30th, 1861, was £18,371 5s. Oysters are also preserved and 
pickled in the islands in large quantities. The value of oysters 
pickled between 1856 and 1857 amounted to £44,400. The 
shipping tonnage of the islands is very considerable. In 
Jersey there were, in 1862, 430 vessels, measuring 41,000 tons. 
There are only eleven ports in England in advance of Jersey 
as respects tonnage, . 
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